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Morality at the Shelter Door 


One aspect of the preoccupation with the pos- 
sibility of nuclear catastrophe is the new interest 
in fall-out shelters. One magazine devoted a whole 
story to the growing interest, giving illustrations 
of very impressive shelters in which, in the day 
of a nuclear holocaust, men will enjoy the com- 
forts to which they have become accustomed. 
Undoubtedly this is an inevitable concern, though 
we confess that the disparity between the offered 
protection and the magnitude of the danger adds 
a note of pathos to the whole business. 

We received a questionnaire from a monthly 
magazine with detailed questions about our plans 
for a family shelter and why we did or did not 
intend to build one. Living in an urban apart- 
ment house and having the conviction that only 
community shelters would approach any degree 
of adequacy, we threw the whole questionnaire 
into the wastebasket. We were the more clear 
in our conscience since the week before a noted 
physicist said that the whole preoccupation was 
based upon a delusion. 

Furthermore, shelters encourage a degree of ac- 
ceptance of the idea of a nuclear war. No doubt 
we should protect the family, but as for our- 
selves we would rather perish than survive such 
a war. If that is cowardice, make the most of it. 

A learned Jesuit, Father L. C. McHugh, has 


given this preoccupation about shelters a new 
and horrendous twist by proleptically justifying 
the murder of anyone who dared to usurp your 
own family shelter (America, Sept. 30). He thinks 
the “Christian moral principles” would justify 
such an act, which would add individual homi- 
cide to the collective guilt of the eschatological 
hour. Protestant Episcopal Bishop Angus Dun, 
of Washington, has adequately dealt with this 
kind of moral pedantry, which is devoid of both 
charity and wisdom. 


The only justification for this hysterical advice 
is Father McHugh’s preoccupation with the re- 
sponsibility of the father for the family. He 
does not say how this concern fits with the 
scriptural warning, “If you love those that love 
you, what thanks have you?” The editors of 
America indirectly justify the article solely from 
this viewpoint of concern for the family by adding 
an editorial note to the effect that “Our guess is 
that Father McHugh would be the first to step 
aside from his own shelter door to make room for 
his neighbor.” Perhaps so, but doesn’t this reserva- 
tion limit charity in the day of disaster to celibates? 
Woe unto the rest of us who must murder to 
protect our children. 

R. N. 
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“QUESTION 7” RAISES QUESTIONS 


ee UESTION 7” is a gripping motion picture 

O about the dilemmas of choice facing a 
Lutheran pastor and his family in East Germany. 
Serving God in a godless land is shown to be 
not only a risky business but a downright danger- 
ous activity. Despite the reservations of certain 
critics that the characters are too stereotyped, the 
film has won a number of international awards 
and, in a heartwarming ecumenical gesture, was 
recently accorded the “1961 Grand Prix” by the 
International Catholic Film office, being chosen 
over such obviously “Catholic” films as St. Francis 
of Assist and Hoodlum Priest. 


Our present concern with the film, however, 
is not its artistic merit, but what it, as a film 
about beleaguered Christians under East German 
rule, says to those of us who are comfortable 
Christians under Western democratic rule. 


At least two things strike one who emerges 
from the theatre disturbed at the disparity be- 
tween what is demanded by way of Christian 
witness on the two sides of the Iron Curtain. 
One of these is the uneasy feeling that the norm 
for authentic Christian living is not the simple 
identification of the Church and the world that 
is characteristic of the free West, but rather the 
disturbing notion of the “Church against the 
world” that is descriptive of the bound East. 
These are not always stark alternatives, to be 
sure, but in our own cultural situation, where 
the witness of the churches has been a sanctifi- 
cation of the status quo rather than a challenge 
of it, the theme of the “Church against the 
world” is a theme we need to explore more 
daringly. If we were truer to the prophetic 
nature of our faith, we would be able to feel a 
greater sense of identification with the East Ger- 
man pastor and his plight than we can honestly 
claim to feel. 


But if there is a sense in which our Chris- 
tian posture should be more akin to that of the 
East German, there is also a sense in which we 
have to look in a different direction than he, 
if we are to locate that against which we must 
stand. And this is the second thing the film says 
to us. That which the East German church must 
question is clear and overt. But that which the 
American church must question is subtle and 
covert. 


It is likely that within the next decade Amer- 


ican Christianity will be called upon to “take a 
stand,” almost as decisively as the East German 
church has been called upon to do in the last 
decade. But there will be this significant differ- 
ence: our “enemy” will not be “godless” forces 
of pagan power working outside the Church, 
but “religious” forces working within the Church, 
employing the words of Christian faith and 
appealing to “religion” to buttress their message 
and make it more appealing. It seems likely that 
exponents of these forces will coalesce at the 
extreme Right and that, church members all, 
they will make every effort to “use” the churches 
in their own crusade to make new gods out of 
super-patriotism, anti-communism and preventive 
war, providing each new idol with a tidy Chris- 
tian label. 

In our case, then, the enemy will not be the 
godless forces outside the Church so much as 
the godly forces inside the Church. And _ these 
may, in the long run, prove to be the most in- 
sidious enemies of all. R.M.B. 


THE MILITARY IN POLITICS 


HE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, Robert S. 
McNamara, has now issued an order that all 
military and defense officials shall cease and desist 
from partisan political activity. It was time. The 
patience of everyone was wearing thin. He has 
ordered that military officialdom shall not par- 
ticipate in meetings of non-governmental groups, 
shall not become involved with factional political 
life and that military facilities shall not be used 
for public information programs inconsistent with 
national policy. 
All of this will be conveniently hung on the 
current cause célébre, the so-called Walker case. 





If Charlie Brown 

Can Endorse Cars. . . 
and Roger Maris can 
endorse almost anything, 
I guess I can endorse 
Christianity and Crisis. 
Give it to your friends 
for Christmas. 


ST. HERETICUS 
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But it is more than that. The sympathy of 
Major General Edwin A. Walker for the John 
Birch Society was only one instance in a long 
catalogue of cases involving the military with 
the voices of the Radical Right. The utterances 
of Wedemeyer and Van Fleet, showings of the film, 
Operation Abolition, a sample _ indoctrination 
lecture recently circulated to military personnel 
at Camp Kilmer, N. J., and Army participation 
in a Right Wing seminar in San Antonio—all 
give evidence of the classic historical fact that 
warriors tend toward political conservatism. 

In some respects, the United States has been 
spared the brunt of this fact of history. The 
Constitution provides for civilian control of the 
military. The military has prided itself upon its 
nonpolitical character. Much of our military his- 
tory has been concerned with police actions 
putting down disturbances of the peace. Since 
the last war, however, and reinforced by ex- 
periences in Korea, the ideological character of 
America’s struggle against Russian might has be- 
come paramount, and properly so. It is not too 
much to say that a kind of political commissar 
has come into the ranks. 

America was disturbed by the actions of cer- 
tain prisoners of war in Korea. The nation has 
realized the ideological struggle in which it has 
been engaged with the Soviets. Fighting men, 
therefore, should know what they’re fighting for 
and the nature of the enemy. These feelings 
produced a directive from the National Security 
Council in 1958 ordering the armed services to 
join in efforts alerting their men and the pub- 
lic to the meanings of the East-West conflict. 

It was in line with this directive that General 
Walker instituted his programs of troop in- 
doctrination in Germany, programs that resulted 
in his reprimand, removal from command and 
new assignment to faraway places. Once the door 
was opened to indoctrination, the shape of the 
Communist menace began to look more like 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Harry Truman and Edward 
R. Murrow than like the Soviet Union. 

Why has this happened? What is it that shapes 
the psyche of many military men? Is there some- 
thing about the academies that robs their gradu- 
ates of sophistication in areas of political science, 
social and public affairs? Is there something 
about separation from civilian life that eventu- 
ally sours into alienation from civilian life? The 
military establishment is a completely socialistic 
institution, a socialist state within the state. From 
commissioning to grave—in housing, in post ex- 
changes to shop at, in schools for his children, 
in pay and pensions—the military man is a state 
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dependent. Why, when he opens his mouth, is 
he so often venomous about the very state and 
society that support him? 

These are questions that require long-term 
answers, but we can make some observations. 
Certainly there is a hard core of military men 
at the center of the Welch-Goldwater circle. 
These are men of pronounced conservative opin- 
ions and deep hostilities to the march of social 
progress. Entitled to these personal views, they 
have overstepped the canons and used their 
power and command to electioneer. While the 
lid has momentarily been clamped on this kind 
of performance, it is well to take note of the 
intensity of feeling along the military’s Radical 
Right. 

Senator Strom Thurmond, the defeated States 
Rights candidate for President in 1948 and _for- 
ever disaffected, is using the McNamara order 
as a mount on which to take another ride into 
the higher echelons of American conservatism. 

We see in the episode also a faintly disguised 
anti-Fulbright campaign. The useful Senator from 
Arkansas faces a stiff election fight next year. 
It was he who filed a 22-page memorandum with 
the Department of Defense last January calling 
early attention to the machinations and maneu- 
verings of the military Rightists. If enough dust 
can be thrown and enough voters unsettled in 
an already nervous area, Fulbright might be 
defeated and another liberal voice stilled. 

The integrity of the nation and of the na- 
tion’s military might requires that military of- 
ficers step from the platform, abstain 
from using their public offices for factional po- 
litical purposes and stop their attempts to make, 
rather than enforce, national policy. | a we 
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To Our Readers 

In 1955, Christianity and Crists had a circu- 
lation of 4,500 and we had to raise 33% of 
our budget by contributions—or close up 
shop. Since then we have doubled our circu- 
lation (9,000) and more than trebled our 
budget ($50,000). Now we raise only 10% of 
our budget through contributions. Yet that 
10% amounts to $5,000 this year. 

We have created the position of Chris- 
tianity and Crisis Associates for those who 
are concerned not simply about our survival— 
which is no longer the pressing matter it once 
was—but about our continuing growth and 
improvement. In a few days you will receive 
an invitation to become an Associate and to 
assist this significant Protestant voice to speak 
with greater vigor. Your favorable response 
will be appreciated. 




















The Nuclear Dilemma —A Discussion 


There has been, by and large, relatively little discussion among Protestants 


regarding the questions raised by the threat of nuclear war, particularly over 
Berlin. For this reason we have asked several of our editors and persons close to 
the journal to discuss this problem. The initial statement by John C. Bennett 
is responded to by Kenneth W. Thompson, Paul Tillich and Reinhold Niebuhr. 
We hope these contributions will help initiate further discussion in which our 


readers are invited to participate. 


JOHN C. BENNETT 


is said within the Church or outside about 
the moral issues that are involved in the pos- 
sibility of nuclear war. We hear a great deal 
about the extent of the destruction; we hear 
especially about the threat to ourselves. One 
wonders why we don’t hear more about the 
possibility of our becoming destroyers on a vast 
scale. Is it because we are so sure that if we 
are firm and show no moral hesitation about the 
use of nuclear weapons, there will be no war and 
hence no such moral problem? Is it because this 
whole matter is regarded so fatalistically that it 
is assumed that there is no real question of 
choice? Is it because, from the days of oblitera- 
tion bombing in World War II, we have been 
convinced that, once war has started, all moral 
questions must be subordinated to strategic ques- 
tions, and any degree of violence is permitted 
if it can be expected to make victory more likely? 

In recent months there seems to have been a 
progression in the positions that are widely ac- 
cepted. First, many of us have accepted the idea 
of nuclear weapons as a deterrent designed to 
prevent their use. Second, we seem to have moved 
to the recognition that, if a nuclear attack were 
initiated by another nation, we would retaliate 
with nuclear weapons. This was no more than 
carrying out the logic of the first position, and 
yet it presupposed the possibility of the failure 
of deterrence, a possibility that those who hold 
the first position may not really take seriously. 
The idea of nuclear retaliation raises moral 
problems that have not been given enough at- 
tention. These problems may be reduced to some 
extent if it is assumed that the retaliation would 
be directed against the striking power of the 
enemy and not against populations; also, a re- 
taliatory strike might seem to be a mere response 
to an action of another and involve a minimum 
of freedom. 


I FIND IT HARD to understand why so little 





DR. BENNETT is the editor of and contributor to Nuclear Weapons 
and the Conflict of Conscience which will be published by Scribners 
next February. Other contributors to the book include Erich Fromm, 
Roger L. Shinn, Paul Ramsey and Kenneth W. Thompson. 


THE Epirors 


Third, many Americans are making a great 
moral leap from the acceptance of the inevitabili- 
ty of such a retaliatory strike to the sanctioning 
of the initiating of a nuclear war in response to 
something less than a nuclear attack, perhaps in 
response to a provocative political act or per- 
haps as a result of frustration in the course of 
conventional military operations. Critics of the 
Administration are calling for a clearer mani- 
festation of the will to initiate a “nuclear ex- 
change” (an extraordinary phrase to obscure the 
realities to which it points). Hanson Baldwin 
recently wrote about the distress felt by officers 
of the Air Force in Europe because of the 
tendency of the Government to emphasize the use 
of conventional weapons in the event of a con- 
flict over Berlin and to go very far to avoid the 
“nuclear exchange.” 

We often hear that we must be ready to initiate 
nuclear war in order to preserve our honor, in 
order to be true to moral commitments. But our 
honor, our faithfulness to our commitments, our 
willingness to die for our beliefs do not depend 
upon our will to initiate a nuclear conflict. For 
us to attack the cities of Russia would be a 
great atrocity. No moral commitment can oblige 
us to perpetrate such an atrocity. But it would 
be almost as evil a deed to take the step that 
might initially involve the use of tactical nuclear 
weapons, knowing that it would be almost sure 
to result in the total conflict in which we would 
be both the destroyers and the destroyed. 

I realize that there are so many possible con- 
tingencies that experts on strategy cannot predict 
what would happen if the more limited nuclear 
weapons were used. It is significant that Pro- 
fessor Kissinger now has greater doubt about 
the likelihood of our being able to limit nuclear 
war (The Necessity of Choice, Harper, 1960, 
pp. 82-83). Is there not also great danger that 
West Berlin itself might be an early victim of 
the very conflict fought to save it? Limited 
nuclear weapons in the crowded territory of 
Central Europe might seem quite unlimited to 
the inhabitants. 

The whole discussion of nuclear war—discussion 
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chiefly of strategy and degrees of destruction 
rather than of the moral issues involved—is con- 
fused by the tendency to assume that though 
there would be millions of casualties, perhaps 
scores of millions, the survivors could still emerge 
from their shelters and re-establish a free nation 
dedicated to Western values. Herman Kahn’s book, 
On Thermonuclear War (Princeton University 
Press, 1960), is in many ways a great intellectual 
achievement, but it seems designed to promote 
this blindness concerning the indirect and more 
intangible effects—the moral and emotional effects 
of nuclear war. 

Walter Lippmann is more convincing when he 
says that such a war “would be followed by a 
savage struggle for existence as the survivors 
crawled out of their shelters, and the American 
republic would be replaced by a stringent mili- 
tary dictatorship trying to keep some kind of 
order among the desperate survivors.’’ Indeed, we 
might even desire that such a dictatorship would 
be established in view of the prospect of neigh- 
bors shooting one another to defend their shelter 
space and their food supply. 

I think that Professor Hans Morgenthau, the 
dean of political realists, is sound when he says 
that there is a fundamental error in Kahn’s 
optimism, which “lies in the assumption that 
the moral fiber of a civilization has an unlimited 
capacity to recover from shock” (Commentary, 
Oct. 1961, p. 281). Morgenthau believes in the 
nuclear deterrent, and he would not advocate 
surrender to the Russians; but he disavows the 
illusions that cause many people still to speak 
of nuclear war as a means of defending Western 
values and as having any positive meaning. 

There is another aspect of our initiating 
nuclear war that should also be considered. This 
decision would be ours, but the effects would be 
disastrous for many people who would have no 
part in it. We make so much of free choice and 
yet, in a moment of choice on our part, we 
might determine the fate of whole nations that 
are little more than bystanders in the present 
conflict between ourselves and the Soviet Union. 
Not only would they, too, have many casualties, 
but they might have their social systems over- 
turned as effectively as by a Communist revolu- 
tion, and they might lose the reality of freedom 
or the opportunity to achieve it. 

Furthermore, because of our political and stra- 
tegic judgment in one moment in history, we 
would be imposing the genetic effects of nuclear 
war on future generations. Those who know most 
about these effects seem to be the most worried, 
although there is so much that is unknown or 
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indefinite that it is difficult to cause either the 
public or those who must make decisions to take 
them seriously. Indeed, Herman Kahn goes so 
far as to say that it is an advantage that the 
effects of nuclear war will be spread over many 
generations because no one generation could bear 
the full brunt of it (On Thermonuclear War, 
pp. 48-49). This is a ghastly argument. We are 
certainly the last generation that could use it, 
for the cumulative effect of several nuclear wars 
would be too much for the toughest strategists 
to contemplate! 

What are the implications of this discussion 
for policy? I realize that the dilemma is a terrible 
one for persons who have the responsibility to 
determine policy. They inherit a situation that 
contains the results of the fateful errors of many 
years. Senator Fulbright is certainly right in 
seeing the errors that have been made on both 
sides of the conflict over Berlin. 

There may be subjective satisfaction in pre- 
scribing for the Government a consistent solu- 
tion, whether it be unilateral nuclear disarma- 
ment or a one-sided kind of toughness that, on 
principle, refuses all concessions to Communists. 
But I cannot share any such satisfaction. I be- 
lieve that we have a responsibility to do what 
we can to preserve a military balance in the 
world, that it would be a great disaster if the 
Communist world had a monopoly of nuclear 
power. 

In the present juncture the combination of 
firmness and flexibility emphasized by President 
Kennedy is right, though both words are capable 
of endlessly varied interpretations. There are 
those who say that we should emphasize firm- 
ness because they believe that this would prevent 
the Russians from making any moves that might 
actually provoke war. These persons seem to have 
an amazing sureness that nuclear war would be 
prevented in this way. They avoid all discussion 
of the moral dilemma, so great is their sureness. 
But such rigidity would merely preserve a situa- 
tion that is explosive in itself, and it would be 
tied to a policy that, because it looks toward 
a united Germany allied with the West, must 
always be unacceptable to the Russians and hence 
provocative. 

A further problem arises from the fact that 
the will on our part to initiate nuclear war may 
make escalation from conventional operations to 
all-out nuclear war more likely. There is risk in 
any policy. But we have a responsibility to look 
at all the risks and not merely at the one risk 
—that the Russians might gain some advantage. 

The chances are that we will outlive this crisis, 





and what may seem most difficult to plan or to 
do in the midst of a grave emergency may have 
more meaning in terms of a longer future. The 
radical reorientation in the thinking within our 
Government, involving a shift away from reliance 
on nuclear weapons to forms of military power 
that can be more readily kept limited, will 
probably have a chance to broaden the _pos- 
sibilities for action open to us. There may be 
time for some of the optimistic illusions about 
nuclear war to be deflated—I hope on both sides 
of the Iron Curtain. 

Certainly, the discussion of the religious and 
ethical meaning of our decisions in this area 
would go on. Many Catholic theologians and 
moralists have adapted the traditional conception 
of the “just war” to the idea of a limited war 
in the nuclear age. It has seemed to me for 
some time that Protestants, with the exception 
of the pacifists and nuclear pacifists, have tended 
to be silent. It is time now to think again about 
these issues and to break the silence. 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


WELCOME Professor Bennett’s thoughtful dis- 

cussion of one aspect of the nuclear dilemma 
and his strenuous opposition to the widely held, 
though fortunately not dominant, viewpoint that 
we must be prepared to initiate a nuclear con- 
flict if the alternative is surrender on Berlin and 
Germany. 

Professor Bennett is absolutely right when he 
sugeests that our readiness to retaliate after a 
nuclear attack on us is the final step that a 
democracy and a civilization with any kind of 
moral standards can allow itself into the moral 
ambiguities of a nuclear age. He is right also in 
suggesting that while the alternative policy would 
mean surrender, most of us have not allowed our- 
selves to measure the full moral implications of 
a policy of retaliation. 

Professor Bennett is right again when he af- 
firms that to take the step beyond the one that 
sanctions a deterrent retaliation to the one that 
sanctions the first use of the nuclear weapon is 
morally abhorrent and must be resisted. Specula- 
tions about the possibility of the survival of a 
free society after a nuclear catastrophe are very 
speculative indeed; and they do not consider the 
moral consequences of initiating the dread con- 
flict. Could a civilization loaded with this mon- 
strous guilt have enough moral health to survive? 


DR. NIEBUHR is teaching in the Harvard Divinity School this year. 
Though a theologian and Christian ethicist, he has also won promi- 
nence as a political philosopher. 


At only one point in Professor Bennett’s ex- 
cellent analysis of the whole situation would I 
raise a question—not because I disagree but be- 
cause I am puzzled. He refers to the fact that 
any encounter in Europe would be bound to 
use limited (i.e., tactical) nuclear weapons almost 
casually. He writes, “Limited nuclear weapons in 
the crowded territory of Central Europe might 
seem quite unlimited to the inhabitants.” This 
refers to the fact that the NATO decision to use 
tactical nuclear weapons was long since taken 
and without public debate in any of the NATO 
nations. Scientists tell us that these tactical weap- 
ons have a destructive power greater than the A- 
bombs that fell on Japan. Does not this fact ob- 
scure the sharp distinction, hitherto drawn between 
conventional and nuclear weapons? Does it not 
add confusion to the present debate? 

Our only consolation is that the use of tactical 
weapons does not necessarily make the use of the 
terrible H-bomb inevitable. But it does point to 
the disturbing fact that momentous decisions have 
already been taken by military experts in behalf 
of “free” nations without recourse to the demo- 
cratic process. 


KENNETH W. THOMPSON 


O ONE who combines scientific knowledge 

with moral imagination rests easily in the 
present crisis. The specter of 50 or 100 megaton 
bombs wreaking havoc over a 60-mile radius and 
exceeding the damage of all the bombs dropped 
in World War II imposes a cloud of anxiety over 
all our lives. The moral destructiveness for those 
who use and those who suffer these weapons is 
enormous. If “Thou shalt not kill” is a mandate 
from which men are seldom exempt, how much 
more restrictive should be the law “Thou shalt 
not annihilate.” 

Yet there is some sophism in the claim that 
taking many lives is morally more offensive than 
killing one man. War in terms of any ultimate 
moral judgment is evil; by any absolute standard 
it is as wrong to bomb a city with cannons as 
it is with atomic bombs. We distinguish in inter- 
national law between combatants and non-com- 
batants, but this distinction is often breached in 
conventional war as well. 

By relative standards, war is judged by another 
set of criteria. Some wars are “just wars’; a de- 
fensive war is more acceptable than a war in 








DR. THOMPSON, a member of the Editorial Board, is the author of 
Christian Ethics and the Dilemmas of Foreign Policy (Duke Univer- 
sity Press) and Political Realism and the Crisis of World Politics 
(Princeton University Press). 
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which we strike the first blow. Most of the rules 
about “just,” defensive or legitimate wars are 
difficult to apply in the thermonuclear age. War, 
we are told, no longer serves a rational purpose; 
its consequences—for victor and victim alike—out- 
weigh any possible advantages. 

Since war has lost its rational purpose, most of 
the rational and moral discussion has concentrat- 
ed on the prevention and limitation of war. If 
cynics and idealists agree on the immorality of 
nuclear war judged by any objective standard, the 
grounds for protest by the moralist are less com- 
pelling. Yet moralists share a rich tradition of 
protest. Even given the consensus concerning the 
morality of nuclear war, many of our more 
sensitive humanists and religious writers insist 
that an ethic of war today must be an ethic of 
protest. Yet an ethic of restraint, limits and 
silence may well be more relevant. 

I doubt that many Americans or most chil- 
dren of Western civilization have any illusions 
about the moral infamy and destructiveness of 
nuclear war. One example may serve to illustrate 
this point. Our negotiators following World 
War II failed to achieve agreements with the 
Russians. Early in the postwar period when ne- 
gotiations reached an impasse, both sides were 
tempted to condemn the other and retreat from 
the bargaining table. Recently, I have noted, 
even following major breakdowns in serious nego- 
tiations, that neither side has been prepared to 
abandon negotiations. They have observed in pri- 
vate—and sometimes in public—that the stakes 
were too high, that the hazards of thermonuclear 
conflict were so great that the parties must not 
give up on chances at the conference table. 

If the prevailing view of nuclear warfare, in 
any absolute terms, is the same for militarists and 
moralists alike, the greatest role for the moralist 
may not be one of moral protest. Contemporary 
society may not need the moralist to instruct it 
on the gravity of nuclear conflict. The unique- 
ness of his contribution in warning men of the 
dangers may not be that which he claims for it. 

The disturbing quality in Dr. Bennett’s ap- 
proach lies in its revival of past illusions shared 
by Protestants and humanists alike. In my view, 
Dr. Bennett runs the risk of neglecting the sage 
counsel of Archibald MacLeish who during World 
War II distinguished between the pure and the 
responsible. The pure are those who protest war 
and conflict; the responsible are those who seek 
to limit, deter or restrain nations who might go 
to war. Under present circumstances, if we an- 
nounced our intention never to use thermo- 
nuclear weapons, we could invite precisely the 
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consequences Dr. Bennett most fears. For the one 
lesson of the Cold War is that Soviet advances 
have been checked only through the use of 
countervailing power—with power being defined 
in broad moral and material as well as military 
terms. If we announce when and how we will 
use or not use the power available to us—if the 
past is any guide—the Soviets will move to exploit 
our declaration. 

Once we are clear about the limits and re- 
straints of force, the moral burdens of remaining 
silent on what we will do or not do are con- 
siderable. We may have sacrificed the cause of 
the rebels in Hungary when we announced we 
would not intervene. With this reassurance, the 
Soviets turned to a strategy of terror and in- 
timidation. If we declare we shall not use thermo- 
nuclear weapons except in the ultimate defense, 
we have assisted the Soviet Union in plotting a 
campaign of expansion and imperialism. They 
will know in advance the limits they face and 
the broad area within which they can pursue 
their cause. It may call for greater moral re- 
sources than we can muster, more self-discipline 
than we are capable of to set ourselves limits 
of military strategy and then remain silent in 
the face of an ever expanding foe. 

I would prefer the moralist to master a strategy 
of restraint, silence where policy dictates, and self- 
discipline rather than merely to protest with all 
right-thinking men the grave hazards of the 
nuclear age. A strategy of restraint would sup- 
port limited goals, conventional military strategy, 
limited accommodation, probing for possible 
agreement. I see this as far more constructive 
than a strategy of moral protest. 


PAUL TILLICH 


HE BEST COMMENT I can make on John 
Bennett’s paper is contained in the following 
theses. I prepared them originally for a recent dis- 
cussion with Dean Rusk, Max Freedman, Henry 
Kissinger and James Reston on Eleanor Roosevelt's 
television program, “Prospects for Mankind.” I am 
glad to publish them in connection with John 
Bennett’s congenial article. [Editor’s note—Dr. Til- 
lich’s theses were discussed by James Reston in his 
regular column in The New York Times of Octo- 
ber 25.] 
(1) Ethical problems underlie all political con- 
siderations. They become predominant when the 
political situation puts alternatives before the 
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statesmen that cannot be escaped by compromise. 
They must anticipate them, even while negotia- 
tions aiming at compromises still are going on. 

(2) The ethical problem is not, as in discussions 
with older forms of pacifism, the rightness or 
wrongness of power-groups using force. The nega- 
tion of this right, I am glad to say, did not come 
up in the present conversations. The primitive 
identification between personal and social ethics 
was hardly noticeable. But there are social ethics; 
and the question of their principle must cer- 
tainly be asked. It is, as I call it, creative justice 
—a justice whose final aim is the preservation 
or restitution of a community of social groups, 
sub-national, national or supra-national. 

(3) The means for reaching this aim must be 
adequate to the aim: negotiation, diplomacy, war 
(if necessary), a peace that not only does not 
destroy but also makes a new community possible. 
War occurs when a social group feels attacked 
and decides to defend its power to exist and the 
ultimate principles for which it stands (e.g., demo- 
cratic freedom in this country). 

(4) The decision to enter a war is justified 
only if it is done in the service of creative justice. 
Each such decision, however, is not only a_ po- 
litical and military but also a moral risk. 

(5) In the light of the aim of intergroup jus- 
tice, a war fought with atomic weapons cannot 
be justified ethically. For it produces destruction 
without the possibility of a creative new _ be- 
ginning. It annihilates what it is supposed to 
defend. 

(6) In the present situation this ethical prin- 
ciple leads to the following political-military 
preferences: 

(a) Defense — political and military — not 
only of its power to exist but also of its 
ultimate principles for itself and those who 
adhere to the same principles and who are 


likewise threatened, is a clear, ethical de- 
mand. 


(b) If such defense is in particular situa- 
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tions impossible with conventional weapons 
(as it would be in the case of Berlin and 
perhaps parts of Western Europe), even then 
this does not justify the use of atomic 
weapons; for they would not be means of 
defense but of mere destruction of both 
sides. 

(c) Nevertheless, atomic armament is justi- 
fied because it shows the potential enemy 
that radical destruction would take place on 
his side as much as on the other side if he 
attacks first with atomic weapons. 

(d) For the American strategy this means 
that no atomic weapon can be used before 
the enemy uses one, and even then not for 
“retaliation” but in order to induce him not 
to continue their use. (Practically, the very 
existence of atomic weapons on both sides 
is probably a sufficient deterrent.) 

(e) If this includes—as it very probably 
does—a temporary military retreat in Eu- 
rope on our side (by no means a total sur- 
render), this is a most ordinary phenomenon 
in most wars and can be redressed by the 
arrival of the total Allied military power. 

(7) This suggestion makes, on the basis of 


ethical principles, a sharp distinction between the 
atomic weapons of total destruction (including the 
tactical atomic weapons) and the so-called conven- 
tional weapons, which can be directed against the 
enemy army and its bases. Of course, the atomic 
weapons remain in the background, but our 
awareness oi the social-ethical imperative must 
prevent us from ever using them first again. 
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